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The Soil in Which Churches Grow 
e by Arthur E. Holt 


It is said that every year some four and a half billion dollars 
worth of fertile soil is carried down the Mississippi River. It 
is this fact which is the basis for the contention that from now 
on the problem of inadequate food supply is not only the prob- 
lem of plant selection and cultivation but the problem of con- 
‘servation of soil fertility. 


Something of this sort can be affirmed also about the church. 
From now on the problem of ecclesiastical statesmanship must 
be not only the proper selection and cultivation of churches but 
‘the conservation and cultivation of the soil in which we wish 
‘those churches to grow. 


Dr. J. H. Oldham has made the observation that everything 
swhich happens in the community happens to the church. If 
‘this is so, then the kind of community we have will affect the 
-quality of our churches. The soil of the community is im- 
‘portant. With this in mind, let us attempt to analyze the soil 
in which churches grow. 


Churches which cherish spiritual freedom do not grow well 
a a community which is devoid of civil liberty. Recently the 
“American Board was discussing its policies in some of the totali- 
4 tarian states in which it is carrying on missions work. It was 
Jevident that suppression of the right of free speech and free 
jinvestigation, and the subordination of truth to nationalistic 
goals was thwarting the life of the churches which are trying 
0 live in those countries. Spiritual liberty was being lost be- 
se civil liberty was being denied. 
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Churches do not grow well in soil made bitter by the acids 
of sectional hatred. ‘The inability of the churches to resolve 
the sectional strife caused by slavery finally split the Body of 
Christ in twain. A sound church cannot be built upon sec- 
tionalism. Had the church been energetic in removing the 
causes of American sectionalism and in promoting Christian 
understanding, it would have been saved more money than 
it will ever have to spend on home missions. 


Churches do not grow well in a soil which is soured by race 
hatred. ‘Thus far the Protestant churches in the United States 
have not successfully risen above the limitations of race, and 
the consequence is feeble churches. Some of the most distressed 
communities in the City of Chicago are areas through which 
have moved a succession of racial groups, each one building 
its own separate religious fellowship, then leaving only a frag- 
ment of that fellowship behind as it moves on. The church | 
is unable to grow where there is intensified racial struggle. 


Churches do not grow well in a soil where there are great 
inequalities of wealth. ‘This can be seen from a survey, recently | 
completed, of the Congregational-Christian churches of Illinois. | 
Of the 325 churches which have been in existence since 1920, 
185 are either losing ground or have passed out of existence, 
while the other 140 are gaining. Thus, in the last fifteen 
years there has been a one-third loss. It is easily seen that 
this affects not only the vigor of our church life but the extent 
of our participation in religious work at home and abroad. 
Only in the suburbs is there a consistent growth in Illinois. 
Congregationalism. But there the birth rate falls 40 percent 
short of being enough to replace the present church member- 
ship. Unless certain trends change, thirty years more will see 
Congregationalism with all its outreach in foreign and home: 
work a spent force in this great industrial area. 


__ Now, what is the cause? Is it that the quality of piety in 
Congregational churches of this area is less vital than tha 
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of other midwest states? I do not believe so. I have a notion 
that what is happening in the region of Chicago is also happen- 
ing in other industrial areas, such as southern Michigan, north- 
ern Ohio, and New York. The cause is to be found in modern 
industrialism, which builds up large profits for the owners of 
factories, who move out into the suburbs, while the communities 
from which they come are flooded with poor foreign popula- 
tions who cannot financially maintain churches. Modern in- 
dustrialism by its effect upon community life is devastatingly 
affecting the life of our churches. 

There is a gentleman in Detroit who has widely heralded 
the advantages which come from our rugged individualism. 
He has told us that churches ought to be grateful to modern 

Capitalism for the benefits which it has conferred upon the 
; church. I wish to say to him that modern capitalism is giving 
us a soil in which churches cannot grow. Neither the resources 
, of God nor those of man in creating fellowship are equal to the 
| devastating divisiveness which accompanies the rapid develop- 
| ment of capitalistic industry. That which has already laid hold 
,of the Congregational churches will ultimately destroy all 
« churches. 

Churches do not grow well in a soil in which children do not 
_grow. ‘This highly speeded-up urban civilization, which is the 
by-product of modern capitalism, is so individualistic in its out- 
look that the family, which is the basic unit in modern society, 
iis betrayed, and does not reproduce itself. A study of the 
Chicago Sunday Schools shows that 1926 marked the begin- 
ning of a decline in membership. This is part of a correspond- 
ing decline in the number of children born to city families. 

Churches, dependent upon each new generation of children 
for their continued support, are ultimately dependent upon 
national well-being, for this is the basis of sound family life. 
The Catholic church has long been concerned about this matter, 
and is especially concerned in the United States where its ex- 
stence is to quite an extent dependent upon community life 
in industrial areas. | 
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Finally, churches with an ethical and spiritual passion do 
not grow in a soil where the natural tendency is toward super- 
ficiality and a lack of interest in spiritual values. The returns 
of our plebiscite would seem to indicate that certain vocations 
where people live simple lives show more idealism than others 
in which, because of a highly competitive process, commercial 
values are unduly emphasized. Some drastic dealing with the 
soil of our commercial civilization is needed if churches are to 
prosper in spiritual directions. 


Quite plainly now, all this calls for social action. Let noth- 
ing that I have been saying, however, be understood to mean 
that the selection and careful planting of churches is not im- 
portant. It makes a vast difference what kind of churches we. 
plant. I would lay emphasis on all the ways in which we can 
increase the spiritual resources of churches. This has been 
important in the past, it will be important in the future. But, 
I would ‘suggest that the denomination as a whole take an in- 
ventory of the basic process by which it lives, and that our 
denominational planning be adjusted to the results of that 
inventory. 


It may lead us to such conclusions as the following: 


The churches should interest themselves in the Cooperativ 
Movement. Recently a group of cooperative leaders in Iowa 
justified the interest of the church in their movement by saying, 
“We are the chief consumers of the church’s product.” Thi 
is true. Capitalism calls for smartness, keenness, capacity t 
take advantage. These are not Christian virtues. But th 
Cooperative Movement demands character, social trust, con 
fidence, and generosity in sharing. Churches can grow in 
soil which the Cooperative Movement provides. 


The churches should interest themselves in slum clearance 
and in the rebuilding of our cities. I am in favor of every: 
thing which can be done by and for the inner city churches o: 
Chicago in the way of improving their methods. I know, how 
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ever, that a widely extended plan for slum clearance and 
adequate rebuilding of the inner city would do more for the 
| Feconstituting of such churches as the New England Church, 
‘New First Church, and South Church, than anything else 
‘we can do. The social engineer can perform a service here 
‘which the evangelist cannot perform. 


The churches should interest themselves in a better use of 
our great natural resources. The social engineer can come to 
| the rescue of religion in the great rural problem areas recently 
charted by the government. To a large extent these areas are 

devastated through the careless, reckless development of our 
‘Mational resources and the exploitation of human beings in 
‘the interest of greed and gain. Land resettlement together 
with the more social use of land and the resources of forest 
and mine will stabilize these communities and make it possible 
for them to turn their minds toward the things of the spirit. 


Similarly the churches should interest themselves in the great 
exploited industrial areas. We can narrow the cleavages between 
‘the rich and the poor. We can make the employer less greedy 

of gain and less desirous of exploiting human beings. Those 
who work in churches in the great industrial areas know that 
nothing would bring these churches back more rapidly than a 
better income and a more secure type of life for the workers. 
A recent study of 90 churches showed that members of labor 
unions were members of churches in larger number than was 
unorganized labor. In other words, a worker’s willingness to 
join the church is related to his sense of security. 


If we broaden the economic base of America, we will do 
more for the building of strong churches than all the benevo- 
lences which the suburbs can provide. The church in America 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose from a broadly dis- 
itibuted national income. Churches will finally live or die by 
hat happens to the people among whom their work is carried 
Churches must have a good soil in which to grow. 
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Life Down on the Fruit Farm 
e by Lawrence Wilson 


California’s valleys are green with winter vegetables about 
to be harvested. The hills are agleam with blossoms, peach, 
apricot and almond. The hillocks are joined to form a billowy 
bouquet of blooms. 

But what of those drab sordid hovels sprawled in a muddy 
spawn along the river banks? Who are those groveling men 
and women and those ragged, unkempt children, who come 
crawling out of the kennel-like shanties? 

California fruit comes to the city dweller in boxes. Or in 
dainty, cellophane-wrapped packages. It is delivered at his 
door. It seldom occurs to him to inquire under what conditions 
it grows, or what is the human situation of those who produce 
it. He does not think of the labor and sweat by which are 
provided the things which keep him alive. 

When the trees need spraying and pruning, when the fr 
is to be thinned, or the crops gathered, the itinerant workers 
are called in. Whence they come few know or care. As soo 
as they have finished the task for which they are hired they 
must move off the premises, to go on to some other kind of 
harvest. Or to a harvest of the human misery which ever a 
waits this kind of livelihood. 

While they are working in a particular orchard, the pruner 
or pickers scramble about to afford themselves some kind 0: 
shelter. They throw up a rude structure of scantling, paste' 
board and oil tins. The grower cannot afford to providi 
housing for them. In fact, he wants them not to be settle 
in his vicinity, but to be as unencumbered as possible so 
they can move on as soon as the peak of the season’s worl 
is over. . 

Often these itinerant workers are delivered in droves b 
labor contractors who are held responsible for moving ther 


off as soon as the harvest is over. They have no sanitary ¢ 0 
.; 


of 
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veniences. Their water they draw out of the muddy irrigation 
ditches. Hygienic measures are practically nil. The children 
are afforded no ordered schooling. Asked where they were 
born, they will reply: “I was born in the prunes,” or “I think 
I was borned in the asparagus’. 

Fifty odd strikes have occurred among these itinerant work- 

ers during the past three years. Usually these strikes are called 
when fruit or vegetables are at the peak of maturity. These 
ctops are highly perishable. The growers quite naturally be- 
come frantic over the prospect of the loss of thousands of 
dollars. Violent counsels and measures of extreme force usual- 
ly follow. The migrants are illiterate and irresponsible, and 
fall easy prey to agitators. The American Federation of Labor 
has a form of organization which is not adaptable to workers 
who are here today and gone tomorrow. Naturally it is pos- 
sible to organize them only when they are together on one 
job, and a strike is only effective when the harvest is ripe. It 
is a baffling dilemma. 

Members of the California Council for Social Action have 
been using their offices in trying to persuade growers to en- 
courage local organizations among their workers, with election 
of responsible officers and entering into contractual relations. 
All of this, of course, must be accomplished before any crisis 
ison. There is sign of promise here. j 

Our Council for Social Action is also cooperating with the 
Federal Resettlement Administration in gathering these itiner- 
‘ants into comfortable and sanitary shelters. Several demon- 

‘Station camps have already been established. They afford a 
check upon exploitation and low living. Labor contractors’ 
camps have noticeably been influenced for the good by their 
example. 

Our Federation of Church Women is providing medical 
ipplies, books, nursing, study classes and other facilities, 
s which foreign missionaries provide for workers living 
der similar conditions in China. Our Gospel is at last in 
ion among missionary fields in our own neighborhoods. 
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Oppressors Are Rebuked 


Now there arose a great outcry of the people and their wives 
against their Jewish kinsmen. For there were those who said, 

“We are giving our sons and our daughters in pledge in 
order to secure grain that we may eat and live.” 

There were also those who were saying, 

“We are giving our fields and our vineyards and our houses 
in pledge that we may secure grain because of the famine.” 

There were those too who were saying: 

“We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute. Now out 
flesh is as the flesh of our kinsmen, our children are as their 
children; but here we are bringing our sons and our daughters | 
into slavery, and some of our daughters are already enslaved; 
neither is it in our power to help it, for others possess our fields | 
and our vineyards.” 

Then I was exceedingly angry when I heard their complaint 
and these assertions. Thereupon after thinking it over, I con- 
tended with the nobles and governors and said to them, 

“You are taking interest each of his own kinsmen.” 

Sol held a great assembly against them. And I said to them, 

“We have, according to our ability, redeemed our Jewish 
kinsmen who have been sold to the nations; and would you 
yourselves even sell your kinsmen and should they sell them- 
selves to us?” 

Then they were silent and had nothing to say. Therefore 
I said, 

“The thing that you are doing is not good. Ought you not to 
walk in the fear of our God, because of the reproach of the 
nations our enemies? For I also, my kinsmen and my servants 
lend them money and grain. Let us, I pray you, leave off this 
interest. Restore now to them at once their fields, their vine 
yards, their olive yards, and their houses, the hundredth par 
of the money, the grain, the wine, and the oil that you exac 
of them.’”’— 


Nehemiah 5:1-11 (American Translation) 
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Let's Support Cooperatives 
© by Harold O. Hatcher 


The farmer has plenty of sympathizers. His cry for justice 
has found a response from countless people who now recognize 
his plight and are eager to work with him in solving his prob- 
lem. But when we inquire how these sympathizers can actually 
secure justice for the farmer, there is befuddlement. Some 
look at the record, and conclude that the farmer can expect 
no real help from the city dweller. Others guided more by 
hope than history, see the answer in greater understanding 
of the farmer’s problem. But all this is a rather flimsy pretense 
at social action. If we want justice, we shall have to pay 
for it. 

The Council for Social Action feels the burden of the farm- 
ers problem, as do many others. It seeks now to enlist the 
interest of the churches in a constructive plan which can help 
solve that problem. We say to our churches, “Let’s support 
cooperatives’. : 

Here are the reasons: 
The farmet’s problem is fundamentally economic in nature, 
the need of a higher income. He has tried desperately to solve 

‘this problem by the virtues of individualism, that is, by hard 
work and strict economy. These were not enough. He came 
to realize that the 6,000,000 competitive food producers had 
to learn what business and labor had already learned, namely 

that self-protection is found through organization. 

_ At first such organization was chiefly along political lines. 

Favorable farm legislation was the goal. Some good results 

ete obtained. Of late, however, an increasing amount of 

attention has been given to organization along economic lines. 
| This has led to the building of cooperatives. 

The cooperative program has certain advantages over poli- 

al organization with its stress on legislation. Let us assess 
them. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS IN COOPERATIVES, 1930 
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Each Figure Represents 39%| | 


Farmer cooperatives have passed beyond the experimental 
stage. They have demonstrated their tangible benefits to those 
who use them. By 1934 the number of cooperatives had in- 
creased to 10,900, with a membership of 3,156,000 persons. 
Their annual business amounted to $1,365,000,000. Farme 
cooperatives are doing an annual business of over $100,000,000 
in each of four states—Minnesota, Illinois, New York and 
California. Not even the present economic crisis could sto 
the progress of the nation’s cooperatives. 

Farmer cooperatives seek to increase farm income by solving 
the problem of distribution. Legislative programs on th 
other hand, usually call for higher retail prices and greates 
outlays by consumers. This is done by restricting productio 
or by fixing prices. Yet it is admitted that the nation’s prob 
lem is not over-production but distribution. It is in this arez 
of distribution that the cooperative operates. It meets les 
opposition from consumers, therefore, and has greater chanc 
for success than farm relief through legislation. 


I 
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The cooperative movement is the logical escape from the 
economy of scarcity. It is the bridge from reduction-for-profit 
to production-for-use. By distributing earnings on the basis 
of patronage rather than ownership, it prevents the concentra- 
tion of income and at the same time creates effective purchasing 
power. This, in turn, serves as the basis for increased produc- 
tion. Thus, while most farm programs attempt to lessen in- 
equalities by taxing consumers in the interest of producers, 
the cooperative strikes at the cause of the inequality in the 
interest of both the producer and the consumer. 

Cooperatives serve as schools in economic democracy and 
self-government. The transfer of power from individual to 
social control, which is now taking place in America, demands 
a more enlightened and active citizenship. This the coopera- 
tives are achieving. The cooperative principle of only one 
vote to a member is the very essence of democracy. Autocracy 
_and regimentation are foreign to the movement. 

The cooperative is a business organization. As such, it 
brings its members into immediate contact with the economic 
forces that are shaping our national life. All this gives a 


ACTIVE FARMERS’ PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS, 1885-1935 
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meaning to citizenship and its responsibilities which no numbe 
of election days can provide. The cooperative, then, not onl} 
extends democracy from the political to the equally importan 
economic field, but it also gives meaning and substance to wha 
democracy we now have. 

A small number of people can start a cooperative at almos 
any time and place, and obtain benefits from the very beginning 
This is important. It is precisely what the farmer has no 
been able to accomplish politically. How often have farmer 
campaigned together to elect a public-spirited person to offic 
only to see an unprincipled opponent supported by the politica 
machine slip in by a wide margin. It is true that farmers hav 
helped elect able men to office, certainly some of the ables 
of our United States Senators. But even then they find thei 
efforts frustrated because their elected representatives are i 
the minority. 

Despite these difficulties the farmer has in a few instance 
secured the enactment of favorable legislation. In 1929 th 
Republican Party established the Federal Farm Board. It wa 
beneficial in many ways. But it was ended in 1933 throug 
the combined efforts of Big Business and the Democratic Party 
In that year the farmers obtained the AAA program. Withi 
three years the net farm income increased 79 percent. But 
outcry against it, particularly by certain affected interests, br 
came insistent and it too was withdrawn. 

What ground is there for hoping that the outcome of tk 
present soil conservation program will be any different? 
it any wonder, then, that many farmers are ceasing to treasui 
the city man’s sympathy and the politician’s promises, and th 
they are deciding in favor of self-help through cooperatiy 
organizations ? 

They can trust their cooperatives, for they own and contr 
them. Not so with Congress, which seems to belong to other 
Although he is a minority group in our national life, no 
prevents the farmer from establishing his cooperatives. 
fortunate it is that he himself can control this aid to his’ 
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nomic betterment, for surely no other group can know better 
than he what his real needs are. 

Let us pass on to a further question. How can a city person 
share in this program? 

Any city person has the opportunity of being a friend to the 

farmer cooperatives. ‘The cooperatives have some enemies in 
the city. This makes it all the more important that they have 
friends and receive the treatment that grows out of friendship. 

Most city persons can be customers of the farmer cooperatives. 
The cooperative movement has so grownthat consumers inthou- 

sands of communities can buy milk, butter, oranges, gasoline, 
and other products through cooperative channels, if they so 
desire. All the arguments in favor of buying Union Label 
| products apply with equal force, and in some instances greater, 
to the purchase of cooperative products. 

Many city persons can be workers in the-cooperative move- 
‘ment. Farmer cooperatives require consumer cooperatives in the 

city as outlets. It is in the interest of both farmer producer and 
city consumer that both groups be organized cooperatively. This 
fact recently led farmers of one community in the Middle West 
to send a representative to their city sympathizers telling them 
that if they wanted to be helpful they should organize consumers 
cooperatives to meet their farmer cooperatives half way. 

In this mutual need we have at least the basis for a rural- 
urban program with some promise of success. It rests not on 
a charitable feeling of one group toward the other but springs 
from an actual need for joint action. 

_ When church people first hear about cooperatives, a number 
of them are swept off their feet by the magnificence of the idea. 
Some immediately embrace it as a new and magical solution 
of all ills. The fact is that there is no magic about cooperatives, 
neither are they new nor a cure-all. The cooperative program 
requires time, is difficult, and at times is drab and exasperating. 
ut cooperatives bring results. They will help bring justice to 
riculture. : 
. Let’s support cooperatives! 
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The Farmer and the TVA 
@ by J. William Youn: 


Problems of the Tennessee Valley Authority, like those o 
the church, to a great extent are found in rural sections. Con 
ditions faced by TVA are reflections of what exists in man 
other parts of the nation. 

A great part of future America is being born on the farm 
Children upon whom the fate of the nation will in larg 
measure depend are now attending country Sunday School: 
studying in country day schools, and being supplied witl 
the material things of life from farm incomes, however meagt 
they may be. 

It is well known that farm families bear and rear a larg 
proportion of the children who will supply future human re 
sources of the United States. During the years 1925 throug 
1929, according to authorities, the farm population receive 
about one-tenth of the country’s income, constituted abou 
two-tenths of the women at reproductive ages, and nurture 
about three-tenths of the nation’s children. 

When rural (including farm and small town) and urba 
groups are compared, it is seen that during these years elev 
and a half million rural women bore more than half the nation 
children, in spite of the fact that there are eighteen millio 
urban women. The rural women gave birth to half again z 
many children as are needed for replacement; the urban wom: 
failed by twenty per cent to have enough children for r 
placement. 

Continuation of this trend, anticipated by statisticians, wi 
throw more and more responsibility for the future upon fa 
and their dependent small towns. Certainly it is to the 
interests of the nation and its churches to see that these 
young people are well prepared for responsibilities they w 
have to shoulder. For their welfare is bound up with that 
the farm itself. On the other hand there are general situatio 
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‘njurious to agriculture. Erosion, for example, is nation-wide. 
{t is the result of widespread, improper use of land made neces- 
sary by economic conditions unfavorable to the farmer, such as 
“he artificial World War demand for farm products, and the 
fact that farmers largely sell in a world market but buy in a 
srotected market. The rural problem was intensified when 
che farms, serving as a depression buffer, absorbed some three 
million people who had been working in the cities. 

In putting into effect a program designed to help farmers 
help themselves, the Tennessee Valley Authority has attempted 
to consider all these factors. Neither has the fact been over- 
looked that farming is the occupation of one-third of the 
people and the source of food for our population of 125,000,- 
(000. The soil is the basis of our wealth. 

In the beginning of the agricultural work, TVA followed 
its policy of getting the opinion of the country’s best minds. 
Leading agriculturists and soil scientists said that agriculture 
in the Tennessee Valley cannot go forward unless supplied 
with essential plant foods. They emphasized phosphate and 
lime. 

Lime is readily obtained from limestone, and limestone is 
plentiful in many sections of the Valley. Raw phosphate rock 
is also dug in the Valley, but it must be processed to be put 
in a form desirable to agriculture. Chemical engineers advised 
‘esearch to improve methods of producing phosphorus for 
conversion into phosphate plant foods. TVA reseatch has 
jresulted in an improved method of making a concentrated 
phosphate containing 45 per cent available plant food, and 
jmore recently a 62 per cent phosphate has been produced for 
‘esting by experiment stations. 
| The TVA farm program operates through county units. 

farmers of a county organize a cooperative soil conservation 
ciation with the immediate object of directing a program 
roper land use based on adjusted farm procedures employ- 
ing phosphate and lime. These farmers give recognition to 
D ‘= that topsoil is their most valuable possession, the basis 
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of life itself. They acknowledge that plant foods are washir 
from their land many times faster than they can reasonab 
be replaced by fertilization. They affirm that for their ow 
economic betterment, for the sake of their children, and fc 
the future of America, they will do all they can to mainta: 
and build up the fertility of their soil. 


The soil conservation association designates farms scattere 
over the county for demonstrations of improved land use. 


The procedure on these farms is reviewed, and changes ofte 
made so that every acre of the land is as nearly as possib 
put to natural use. Cultivated land on steep slopes is pro 
ably designated for forest, that on more gentle slopes f 
pasture. Perhaps some fields are terraced. The rotatiot 
certainly include winter cover crops, and much land is plant 
to soil-building legumes. Better feeding of livestock is er 
phasized, so that the rural people will be more nearly ab 
to meet their demands for dairy and other animal produc 
for home use. As greater reliance is put on pastures and broa 
cast hay crops with which to feed farm animals, the acrea; 
of cultivated crops is growing smaller. 


This is a program of the people. It is not uncommon f 
groups of farmers to go from farm to farm with the assista 
county agent, who works in the interest of demonstratic 
farmers, and suggest adjusted methods to their neighbo: 
Technical advice from the land grant institutions is also us 
by the farmer, specialists devoting much of their state-pa 
time to the program. 


Rural electricity has a place in this readjustment of agrici 
ture of even greater importance than lifting the burden of ho 
work and furnishing power for scores of farm tasks. 
example, farmers now raise an appreciable portion of thi 
hogs, necessarily fed on corn, for home consumption becav 
the meat can be cured and kept at ordinary temperatu: 
With electric refrigeration, perhaps community storage bo: 
they could eat pasture-raised beef and other meats insteac 
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orn-fed hogs, and thus turn a considerable part of their tilled 
and into soil-building pastures. 

Many of the county associations are extending their service 
> farmers beyond the promotion of the soil-conservation pro- 
tam. The cooperative purchase of supplies such as seed has 
secome widespread. With the help of government agencies 
ome are building warehouses, cold storage plants, and market 
laces, and a few are buying and operating terracing machines. 

By the end of the past season, a majority of the community 
enters of some 100 counties of the Valley had selected a 
lemonstration farm. In addition, many neighbors of the dem- 
stration farmers are putting into practice the methods and 
srocedure used by the demonstrators. The program is spread- 
ng, and for 1936 associations are being formed in a number 
£ counties outside the Valley area. 


The Church and Rural New England 
e by Hilda L. Ives 


The churches have truths to proclaim about the farmers of 
yar land. 

They must constantly keep before the attention of their 
nembers and the community that agriculture is the most im- 
vortant industry in the United States, the one on which all 
ther industries depend. Industrialists must recognize their 
laily dependence upon and their debt to the farmers of the 
mation. The church must proclaim the dignity and the im- 
portance of this vital basic industry. , 
To promote rural-urban understanding, the churches must 
luence the city-dweller not to take for granted, as an in- 
able right, the production and the delivery of food. Real 
tude to God for daily bread should also include gratitude 
His chosen co-workers, the tillers of the soil. 
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All churches must educate their constituencies to an intell 
gent understanding of the problems and the needs of Amet 
can farmers through study groups on sociology and economic 
and through forums dealing with agricultural life. 

The churches must vigorously support every fair protest ¢ 
the farmers against unjust or stifling trade discriminations ar 
the throttling or manipulation of markets by powerful, u 
scrupulous corporations. The church should urge all citizes 
to create by their votes constructive legislation to protect tl 
rights of farmers. 

The churches must sustain the demand of our Americé 
farmers that they share proportionately in the wealth of o 
nation in days of prosperity. That share has not been thet 
in the past. 

The churches must admit the claims of the American farme 
that taxation on real property in the open has greatly exceed 
taxation of easily concealed personal property. : 

The churches must undertake a crusade to extend to dl 
farmers and their children educational, health and religio 
institutions such as have been provided in the cities. 

The one room rural school must be supplied with expe 
enced teachers. The practice of using the rural school as 
training laboratory for young inexperienced normal sch 
graduates who later decamp to the city should be vigorous 
“opposed. 

The spirit of co-operation is the pressing need of the farm 
today in every phase of their lives. Producers and consum 
cooperatives are needed in their economic life. Consolidat 
schools are needed in their educational life. Federated churc 
and larger parishes are needed in their religious life. 

True cooperatives are only possible when the hearts of 
men who direct them are also cooperative. What an op 
tunity for the Christian Church to emphasize once again 1 
central message of its Master, namely that at the heart o 
human world, must be the spirit of brotherhood, and that th 
is actual saving power in the law of inclusive neighborlin 
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Sur New War Budget 


America prepares—but for what end? We build “an ade- 
uate national defense’—but adequate for what? These are 
he central questions by which our mounting military and naval 
ppropriations must be evaluated. 

The figures available at this date bear close examination. 
“he House has enacted a record peace-time appropriation bill 
or the Army, calling for the expenditure in the next fiscal year 
of $545,226,318 (of which $376,888,333 is for strictly military 
surposes). The President’s budget for the Navy, on which 
Jouse action has not yet taken place, calls for the expenditure 
£ $567,872,400. That means we shall be spending over a 
villion dollars annually on preparation for war. This is double 
he amount appropriated two years ago. : 

Let us ask now, for what end do we build-up such colossal 
irmaments? Is it for defense of our soil against invasion? Or 
s it for another foreign war? There is something hysterical 
n the oft-expressed fear that the United States is in the position 
of a Little Lord Fauntleroy surrounded by a back-alley gang 
of slum boys who want his lollipop. The danger of war is not 
n the need to resist invasion but in the insistence that our eco- 
nomic and political policies in the far Pacific shall be supported 
oy armaments. 

Is that what our people mean by “an adequate national de- 
‘ense?” We think not. America opposes a war on foreign 
oil or on foreign waters—which is the outcome of policies like 
hat of maintaining the Open Door in China by threat of force. 
das not the time come for us to demand of our government 
hat Army and Navy experts instead of building up war scares 
by anti-Japanese propaganda actually tell us what level of arma- 
ments is needed simply to protect us against invasion of our 
il? This has never yet been done. But it is the crying need 
today’s militarized thinking. 

We should write our Senators and Congressmen placing such 
questions before them. . 
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CSA Acts on ROTC Question 


The War Department, with an additional $1,000,000 1 
spend on military training in schools and colleges, is makir 
considerable effort to establish new ROTC units. Opponents ¢ 
militarism in education should be on their guard. 


Recently Beloit College, Wisconsin, was offered an ROT 
unit. The trustees, through President Irving Maurer, decline 
President Maurer—we are glad to point out—is chairman ¢ 
the Social Action Committee of the Wisconsin Conference. 


At Ohio University, Athens, the trustees were more receptit 
to the idea. In September 1936 an elective unit will be installe 
Persons who want to know how slyly and deceptively militaris 
operates will do well to take a lesson from the experience « 
peace workers in and around Athens. 


Our correspondent writes: ‘‘After several rumors of suc 
an ROTC coming to this University, a committee was appointe 
by a group of interested students . . . to bring any truth © 
light. After being questioned the president replied in a pa; 
one story of the campus newspaper (November 1935) th 
no arrangements had been made to bring a unit to Ohio Ur 
versity . . . The committee accepted this as a statement that 1 
ROTC was anticipated for the University, and disbanded . 


“Without any warning or opportunity to protest, a stateme 
appeared in the local paper that an ROTC unit was to be plac 
in Ohio University. Dr. James said that steps had been tak 
before July 1, 1935. It was easily seen by those of us wl 
were interested that we had been purposely misled. . . .” 


With five other ministers, our correspondent secured sta 
wide protest, in which members of our Ohio Conference Soc: 
Action Committee joined. A petition containing 1,000 nam 
was sent to the University. But the Board of Trustees h 
denied the protesters the privilege of a hearing. Is our cor 
spondent right in detecting the presence here of fascism? — 
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Congregationalists and Christians have reason to be aroused 
ver the ROTC. At Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
nd the University of Maine where military training is compul- 
pty, two Congregational students, conscientious objectors, are 
eing penalized for their convictions. To secure for them and 
thers who, for conscience’s sake, cannot participate in prepara- 
on for war, the churches should actively support the Nye- 
cvale Bill, designed to make all military training in schools 
od colleges elective. President Irving Maurer of Beloit 
‘ollege has said that the passage of this bill “would be a 
ecided forward step for the churches.’”” The Council for 
ocial Action heartily agrees. 

) 3 


More Returns on the Plebiscite 


Since making the report early in January on the Peace 
‘lebiscite, the Council for Social Action has received an addi- 
onal 7,825 ballots from 90 churches in 27 conferences. This 
tings the total reported vote to 184,875. The number of 
hurches reporting now stands at 2,555. 

We would call special attention to the final vote of the three 
ollowing churches: 


Second Church, Waterbury, Connecticut 00... 742 votes 
First Church, Berkeley, California .2..cccsescssscessmen 512 votes 
First Church, Northampton, Massachusetts ............ 406 votes 


(89% of the membership) 
| The results of the Plebiscite were sent to the President and 
) Members of Congress. Approximately 400 clippings on the 
lebiscite have been received by the Council from newspapers 
nd magazines throughout the nation. One of the charts 
hich appeared in the Social Action report was reprinted by a 
umber of newspapers. 
_ The generous statement is made in Wisconsin Congregational 
urch Life that “nothing has been so well and thoroughly 
one cooperatively by our churches in a long time as was the 
of the War and Peace Plebiscite.” 


ft a " 
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At Little Falls, New York, the plebiscite was taken by tl 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Universalist, and Episcopal churche 
Votes were cast by 626 persons. 


On the question of supporting ‘“any war the government mi 
declare,” the vote ranged from 3 per cent in one church to 1 
per cent in another. The average was 7 per cent, or about tl 
same as in the nation-wide poll by the Council for Social Actio 
The proposition of supporting “no war the government mé 
declare” found no adherents in one church. In a neighborir 
church it was chosen by 27 per cent of the voters. The averas 
for all four churches was 15 per cent, or the same as in th 
nation-wide vote. 


A wart and peace poll was recently completed by Fortus 
magazine. It was based on interviews of 3,000 persons repr 
senting a cross section of America from the viewpoint of ag 
sex, location and economic status. The pacifist position wi 
taken by 24 per cent of the women and 7 per cent of the me 
or an average of 15 per cent. United States membership | 
the League of Nations was opposed by 57 per cent of the votei 
Militarist sentiment was strongest in the southwestern state 


Interestingly enough, these are exactly the same results 
were obtained in the Congregational-Christian poll. 


Unusually strong support for peace measures was fon 
among western farmers in a recent poll by the Capper far 
publications of Kansas. Almost 100,000 votes were ca 
Here are some of the results: 


YES 
1. Do you favor taking the profit out-of war by 
drafting industry and wealth as well as men in 
CASEAGE’ WIE elon AURA te ces casa lay oes 97% 
2. Do you favor.the people of the U. S. selling : 
Supplies to Warking MatiONS ? wceussnnutmeunen 4% 
3. Do you favor giving the people a vote on the 
question before going to Wat ? cecomunnamunnnmeee 97% 


4. Do you favor compulsory military training in 


COME ge8.? os asnern gmap are TERA ana % 
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Activities of the CSA Staff | 


‘Hubert Herring and Frank McCulloch are both abroad 
aking a study of the economic and social life of Sweden. 
hey will make a research study of Sweden’s experiment with 
ich matters as cooperatives, public ownership of utilities, and 
quor control. It is expected that this study will appear as 
at Social Action pamphlet for May 15. Such a study, supple- 
enting other material on social orders, will be helpful in 
1arting the future economic life of America. 


‘Harold Hatcher is making a study of cotton textiles. His 
umphlet “The Textile Primer” will appear April 15. This 
sting and summer Mr. Hatcher will devote part of his time to 
study, on the field, of the sharecroppers’ problems. He is 
Ww active in a consumers’ cooperative in Knickerbocker Vil- 
ge, New York City, which he was instrumental in organizing. 


Alfred Schmalz is responsible for directing the general activ- 
ies of the Council. His special field is international relations, 
ith protection of the conscientious objector to compulsory 
iilitary training as his chief project at the present time. Mr. 
‘hmalz does considerable speaking in behalf of the Council’s 
sneral program. This spring, with Mrs. Whiting, he is con- 
acting several social action seminars in New England. 


Katharine Terrill’s correspondence with ministers and lay 
cople who come to her for advice on literature and on the 
chnique of social action makes her one of the most widely 
10wn members of the staff. She is active in a score of organ- 
ations and committees in New York City, and is an inveterate 
ypaigner for social justice. She is eager to help churches 
keeping literature tables, and is ready to supply bibliogra- 
ies and study materials at a moment's notice. 


lizabeth Whiting in New England and Margueritte Bro 
e Middle West are seeking to help individual churches to 
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formulate a social program and to assist them in putting su 
a program into effect. Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Bro are bo 
finding an intelligent and eager reception to social action ¢ 
the part of church groups. Necessarily experimental, the 
work is progressing rapidly and soundly. They are bo 
available for speaking and consultation by the churches in 
areas they serve. 
e e 


We Are A Year Old! 


With this issue Social Action reaches its first birthday. Sta 
ing from a zero circulation, it now has over 2,500 paid su 
scribers. And every day the list grows! 


It grows in different ways. Some ministers give us gre 
help by securing subscribers from their congregations—a he 
we wish every socially-minded minister would give, bo 
for his own sake and ours. Occasionally a Social Action Co 
mittee subscribes for a group of churches, as in the case of t 
committee of the Quincy Association, Illinois, which sent 
ten subscriptions. One minister so highly values our magazi 
that he has sent free subscriptions to five legislators whose : 
cial thinking he hopes to improve. In Brockton, Massachuset 
in San Jose, California, and elsewhere, energetic groups < 
recruiting new readers. One minister is planning to buy 
subscriptions (at a special rate, to one address) to use on | 
church literature table. In such ways our circulation increas 


Renewal blanks are now being sent out to our earliest si 
scribers. We shall appreciate prompt renewing of your s1 
scription. You will not want to miss any of the next numb 
in our pamphlet series: 


» March 15: The Church and Cooperatives, by Benson 
Landis + 


April 15: The Textile Primer, by Harold O. Hatcher 2 
May 15: Sweden’s Way Out, by Hubert C. Herring 
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lans for the Future 


The Council has not yet been able to extend its program 
» two major fields of concern—race relations and rural-urban 
‘lations. We are eager to place a full-time secretary among 
1¢ sharecroppers (our race relations-project) and in the farm 
"ea (where cooperatives are part of our rural-life project). 
his we shall do as soon as funds are found. 


At Oberlin it was planned that we should begin our work 
1 a $60,000 annual budget. In 1935 the apportionment 
elded us only about $40,000. This year and next, unless 
snevolent giving increases greatly, our income from the appor- 
onment will not be much greater. 


In the meantime we are now operating on a $50,000 budget. 
0 avoid a deficit in 1936, we must appeal to our friends. We 
ppe you will be able, when the appeal is made, to give us 
utther financial support. 


How To Use Social Action 


If you subscribe to a number of magazines, you 
can’t and don’t read every word of all of them. We 
_ hope you'll read Social Action thoroughly. But to 
all our readers—whether they skim through its con- 


J tents or inwardly digest each issue— we urge the 
__ keeping of our magazine on file for future reference. 
_ Look back through a year’s numbers, and note the 

fund of information on social problems. 
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Recent Pamphlets on Social Issues 


The National Conference on the Rural Church, Federal Council 
Churches. Information Service, February 29, 1936, 6 pages, ° 
This brief report of the Home Missions Conference on the Rui 
Church reviews the changing rural situation, emphasizing the stat 
program and policy of the rural church. 


Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies, by Knapp and Lister. Fat 
Credit Administration, Bulletin No. 1, 1935, 92 pages, free. 
practical guide tracing the development of cooperative purchasi 
and outlining methods used. 


We Militarize, by Oswald Garrison Villard. Reprinted from Atlan 
Monthly, February, 1936, 12 pages, 2c. Citing facts and figut 
Mr. Villard shows the astounding growth of the armed forces of t 
United States on the land, on the sea and in the air, and with it ‘t 
increased worship of the State and the inculcation of nationalis: 
which has reached its finest flower in Italy and Germany.” 


Japan’s Drive for Conquest, by Grace Hutchins. International Pa: 
phlets, 1935, 31 pages, 5c. (Special rates for quantities). A ¢ 
scription from a radical viewpoint of Japan’s aims in China a 
against Russia, of the Japanese drive for markets, of living and wot 
ing conditions for the peasants and the industrial workers. i 


Scottsboro, the Shame of America, by Scottsboro Defense Committ 
1936, 29 pages, 5c. (100 copies, $3.50). “The true story and t 
true meaning of this famous case. . . .” is an excellent character: 
tion of this pamphlet which reviews the Scottsboro case step by s 
and points out what can be done now. 


Tampa Tar and Terror, by Committee for the Defense of Civil Ri, 
in Tampa, 1935, 15 pages, 2c. Gives the background of the Ta 
floggings which resulted in the death of Joseph Shoemaker, org 
izet of workers, employed and unemployed. i 
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A Prayer for Social Righteousness 


O Lord, we humbly beseech thee that thou who hast taught 
to pray for our daily bread, wilt enable us to win and use 
according to thy will; 


And that thou wilt give men skill and enterprise in husband- 
g the resources of the earth, that all thy children may have 
eat enough; 

‘That we may not try to live by bread alone, but measure all 
r wealth and all our labour by the standard of our Lord; 


That the condition of men’s daily toil may not starve the 
als whom thou hast made for thyself; 


That those who labour in production may not be deprived 
their share of thy gifts; 


That the conscience of mankind may be so aroused, that we 
all no more eat the bread of oppression, but work together 
comradeship and justice; 


That thou, O Lord, wilt fill us with the desire to alleviate 
2 humiliation and anxiety of those who cannot find employ- 
Pnit. 


O Lord Christ, who didst say to thine apostles when they 
uld send away the hungry multitude, they need not de- 
tt, give ye them to eat; enable us so to use thy Father's gifts 
to relieve the necessities of our brethren: and chiefly help 
‘in our daily work so to reflect the glory of thy Spirit that 
may come to thee, the Bread of Life, and see their soul’s” 
e and be satisfied, who livest and reignest with the Father 
d the Holy Spirit, one God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Study Packets 


for 


SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEES 
AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Use These in Planning Your Programs 
Display Them on Your 
Church Literature Table 


These packets contain study outline, reading lists, 
source material. and copies of bills if legislation is 
pending. Packets on the following issues are available. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES (35c.) NEUTRALITY 

COOPERATIVES PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 

MILITARY TRAINING SOCIAL SECURITY 

CHILD LABOR LIQUOR CONTROL 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


e 
Order from the 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose 25c. each. 


